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ASCENT OF THE PETER BOTTE MOUNTAIN, 
MAURITIUS, ON THE 7th SEPTEMBER, 1832. 
In the third volume (recently published) of the Journal 
of the Royal Geographical Society, there appears an 
account of a very extraordinary exploit which has been 
lately performed by a party of our countrymen—the 
ascent of the mountain known by the name of Peter 
Botte, in the Mauritius. ‘The island called the Mau- 
ritius and the Isle of Bourbon lie near to each other, 
off the east coast of Africa, having however the great 
island of Madagascar between them and that continent. 
They were first discovered in the sixteenth century by 
Pedro Mascarenhas, a Portuguese, from whom the 
group to which they belong is sometimes called that of 
the Mascarenhas. Its discoverer himself gave to the 
Mauritius the name of Ilha do Cerno. The Portuguese, 
however, never formed a settlement here; and in 1598 
the island was taken possession of by the Dutch admiral 
Van Nek, who called it by the name by which it is now 
commonly known, after Maurice, Prince of Orange. The 
Dutch finding it of little use, although they had begun 
to colonize it in 1640, abandoned it altogether in 1712; 
and in 1721 the French, who had been already for some 
time in possession of the neighbouring Isle of Bourbon, 
began to colonize it. From them it received the name 
of the Isle of France, and they retained it till December, 
1810, when it was taken from them by the English. It 

still remains a British colony. 

The Mauritius is extremely mountainous, and exhibits 
in every part of it the marks of volcanic action. Some 
of the mountains are between two and three thousand 
feet in height, and are covered with snow during a great 
part of the year. Among them are several that assume 
the most singular and fantastic shapes; byt the most 
extraordinary in its appearance is that which bears the 
name of Peter Botte, from a person whg ig said by 
tradition to have climbed to its summit many years ago, 
and to have lost his life in coming down again. ‘This, 
however, is a mere unauthenticated rumoup; and even if 
the attempt was actually made by the person in question, 
it is evident that the fate which overtook him must have 
rendered it impossible to say whether he succeeded in his 
enterprise or not. In point of fact, the top of the 
mountain has been usually regarded as quite inac- 
cessible, notwithstanding the boast of a Frenchman 
about forty years ago that he had succeeded in reaching 
it. The attempt has also been several times made by 
our own countrymen since the island became a British 
possession; but always till now in yain, The exploit, 
however, has been at length accomplished in the course 
of the last year. The account of its successful performance 
is given in a letter from one of the parties in the enter- 
prise, which was communicated to the Geographical 
Society by Mr. Barrow. We have been permitted to 
copy from the journal the striking representation of the 
mountain which accompanied the original account. 
“From most points of view,” says the writer, ‘it seems 
to rise out of the range which runs nearly parallel to 
that part of the sea-coast which forms the bay of Port 
Louis (the capital, situated on the west side of the 
island); but on arriving at its base, you find that it is 
actually separated from the rest of the range by a ravine 
or cleft of a tremendous depth.” The mountain appears; 
from the account, to be about eighteen hundred feet high. 

Captain Lloyd, chief civil engineer, accompanied by 
Mr. Dawkins, had made an attempt in 1831 ta ascend the 
mountain, and had reached what is called the Neck, where 
they planted a ladder, which did not, however, reach half 
way up the perpendicular face of rock beyond. Still, 
Captain Lloyd was convinced, that with proper prepa- 
ration the feat might be accomplished. Accordingly, on 
the morning of the 7th September last this gentleman, 
along with Lieutenant Phillpotts of the 29th Regiment, 
Lieutenant Keppel, R.N., and Lieutenant Taylor, the 








writer of the letter, set out on the bold and perilous ad- 
venture. “ All our preparations being made,” says the 
narrative, “ we started, and a more picturesque line of 
march I have seldom seen. Our yan was composed of 
sbout fifteen or twenty sepoys in every variety of costume, 
together with a few negroes carrying our food, dry 
clothes, &c, Our path lay upa very steep ravine, formed 
by the rains in the wet season, which, having loosened 
all the stoaes, made it any thing but pleasant; those 
below were obliged to keep a bright look-out for tumbling 
rocks, and one of these missed Keppel and myself by a 
miracle.” 

Along this path, which was not a foot broad, they 
picked their way for about four hundred yards, the 
negroes keeping their footing firm under their loads, by 
catching hold as they proceeded of the shrubs above 
them. We must allow Lieutenant Taylor to continue 
the story in his own words :— 

**On rising to the shoulder, a view burst upon us 
which ,juite defies my descriptive powers. We stood on 
a little narrow ledge or neck of land, about twenty yards 
in length. On the side which we mounted, we looked 
back into the deep wooded gorge we had passed up; 
while on the opposite side of the neck, which was be- 
tween six and seven feet broad, the precipice went sheer 
down fifteen hundred feet to the plain. One extremity 
of the neck. was equally precipitous, and the other was 
bounded by what io me was the most magnificent sight 
IT ever saw. A narrow, knife-lile edge of rock, broken 
here and there by precipitous faces, ran up in a conical 
form to about three hundred or three hundred and fifty 
feet above us; and on the very pinnacle old ‘ Peter 
Botte’ frowned in all his glory. 

* After a short rest we proceeded to work. The 
ladder (see sketch) had been left by Lloyd and Dawkins 
last year. It was about twelve feet high, and reached, 
as you may perceive, about halfway up a face of per- 
pendicular rock. The foot, which was spiked, rested on 
a ledge, not quite visible’in the sketch, with barely three 
inches on each side. A grapnel-line had been also left 
last year, but was not used. A negro of Lloyd’s clam 
bered from the top of the ladder by the cleft in the face 
of the rock, not trusting his weight to the old and rotten 
line. He carried a small cord round his middle; and 
it was fearful ta see the cool, steady way in which he 
climbed, where a single loose stone or false hold must 
have sent him down into the abyss; however, he fear- 
lessly serambled away till at length we heard him halloo 
from under the neck ‘all right." These negroes use 
their feet exactly like monkeys, grasping with them 
every projection almost as firmly as with their hands. 
The line carsied up he made fast above, and up it we all 
four ‘shinned’ in succession. It was, joking apart, 
awful work. In several places the ridge ran to an edge 
not a foot broad; and I could, as I held on, half-sitting, 
half-kneeling acrgss the ridge, have kicked my right 
shoe down to the plain on one side, and my left into 
the bottom of the ravine on the other. The only thing 
which surprised me was my own steadiness and free- 
dom from all giddiness. I had been nervous in 
mounting the ravine in the morning; but gradually [ 
got so excited and determined to succeed, that I could 
look down that dizzy height without the smallest sensa- 
tion of swimming in the head; nevertheless, I held on 
uncommonly hard, and felt very well satisfied when [ 
was safe under the neck, And a more extraordinary 
situation I never was in. The head, which is an enor- 
mous mass of rock, about thirty-five feet in height, over- 
hangs its base many feet on every side. A ledge of 
tolerably level rock runs round three sides of the base, 
about six feet in width, bounded every where by the 
abrupt edge of the precipice, except in the spot where it 
is joined by the ridge up which we climbed. In one 
spot the head, though overhanging t/s base several feet, 
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reaches only perpendicularly over the edge of the pre- 
cipice ; and, most fortunately, it was at the very spot 
where we mounted. Hefe it was that we reckoned on 
getting up; a communication being established with the 
shoulder by a double line of ropes, we proceeded to 
get up the necessary matériel,—Lloyd’s portable ladder, 
additional coils of rope, crowbars, &c. But now the 
question, and a puzzler tuo, was how to get the ladder 
up against the rock. Lloyd had prepared some iron 
arrows, with thongs, to fire over; and, having got up a 
gun, he made a line fast round his body, which we all 
held on, and going over the edge of the precipice on the 
opposite side, he leaned back against the line, and fired 
over the least projecting part: had the line broke he would 
have fallen eighteen hundred feet. Twice this failed, and 
then he had recoutse to a large stone with a lead-line, 
which swung diagonally, and seemed to be a feasible 
plan: several times he made beautiful heaves, but 
provoking line would not catch; and away went 
stone far down below; till at length AMolus, pleased, 
I suppose, with his persévérance, gave us a shit of wind 
for about a minute, and over went the stoné, and was 
eagerly seized on the cp side—Hurteh, my lads, 
* steady’s’ the word ! lengths of the ladder were 
put together on the ledge; a large line was attached to 
the one which was over the head, and caefully drawn up; 
and, finally, a two-inch to the éxfremity of which 
we lashed the top of our t, then lowered it gently 
over the precipice till it hung perpendicularly, and was 
steadied by two negroes on the ridge below.— All right, 
now hoist away!’ and up went the ladder, till the foot 
came to the edge of our ledge, where it was lashed in 
firmly to the neck. We then hauled away on the guy 
to steady it, and made it fast; a line was passed over by 
the lead-line to hold on, and up went Lloyd, screeching 
and hallooing, and we ail three scrambled after him. 
The union-jack and a boat-hook were passed up, and 
old England's flag waved freely and gallantly on the 
redoubted Peter Botte. No sooner was it seen flying, 
than the Undaunted frigate saluted in the harbour, and 
the guns of our saluting battery replied ; for though our 
expedition had been kept secret till wé started, it was 
made known the morning of our ascent, and all hands 
were on the look-out, as we afterwards learnt. We then 
got a bottle of wine to the top of the rock, christened it 
* King William's Peak) and drunk his Majesty's health 
hands round the Jack, and then ‘ Hip, hip, hip, hurralt!’ 
** I certainly never felt any thing like the excitement of 
that moment; even the negroes down on the shoulder 
took up our hurrahs, and we could hear far below the 
faint shouts of the astonished inhabitants of the plain. 
We were determined to do nothing by halves, and ac- 
cordingly made preparations for sleeping under the 
neck, by hauling up blankets, pea-ackets, brandy, 
cigars, &c. Meanwhile, our dinner was preparing on 
the shoulder below; and about 4 p.m. we descended 
our ticklish path, to partake of the portable soup, pre- 
served salmon, &c. Our party was now increased by 
Dawkins and his cousin, a lieutenant of the Talbot, to 
whom we had written, informing them of our hopes of 
success; but their heads would not allow them to mount 
to the head or neck. After dinner, as it was getting 
dark, I serewed up my nerves, and climbed up to our 
queer little nest at the top, followed by Tom Keppel and 
a negro, who carried some dry wood and made a fire ina 
cleft under the rock. Lloyd and Phillpotts soon came up, 
and we began to arrange ourselves for the night, each 
taking a glass of brandy to begin with, ‘ I had on two 
pair of trousers, a shooting waistcoat, jacket, and a huge 
fiushing jacket over that, a thick woollen sailor's cap, 
and two blankets; and each of us lighted a cigar as we 
seated ourselves to wait for the appointed hour for our 
signal of success. It was a glorious sight to look down 
from that giddy pinnacle over the whole island, lying so 
calm and beautiful in the moonlight, except where the 
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broad black shadows of the other mountains intercepted 
the light. Here and there we could see a light twinkling 
in the plains, or the fire of some sugar manufactory ; but 
not a sound of any sort reached us except an occasional 
shout from the party down on the shoulder (we four 
being the only ones above). At length, in the direction 
of Port Louis, a bright flash was seen, and after a long 
interval the sullen boom of the evening-gun. We then 
prepared our pre-arranged signal, and whiz went a 
rocket from our nest, lighting up for an instant the peaks 
of the hills below us, and then leaving us in darkness. 
We next burnt a blue-light, and nothing can be con- 
ceived more perfectly beautiful than the broad glare 
against the overhanging rock. The wild-looking group 
th nts, and the narrow 
ledge on which. we stood, were all distinctly shown ; 
while many of thé I birds, frightened at our vaga- 
ties, came ¢' im the light, and then swooped 
away, screeching, into the fleets bélow; for the gorge 
on out left was dark ag Erebus. We burnt another 
and threw up two more rockets, when, our 
la | ig Seated, Be paent tanking, insulted 
it all he? owt Way agai. We now rolled 
7 iti Our blankets, and, having lashed Phill- 
potts, who is a determined sleep-walker, to Keppel’s les, 
we tried to sleép; ahd oy strong before the morning, 
and was very ¢éold. é drank all our brandy, and 
kept tucking im the blankets the whole night without 
success. Af day-break we rose, stiff, cold, and hungry ; 
and I shall conclude briefly by saying, that after avout 
four or five hours’ hard work, we got a hole mined in 
the rock, and sunk the foot of our twelve-foot ladder 
deep in this, lashing a water-barrel, as a landmark, at 
the top; and, above all, a long staff, with the union- 
jack flying. We then, in turn, mounted to the top of 
the ladder to take a last look at a view such as we might 
néver seé again; and, bidding adieu to the scene of our 
toil and triumph, descended the ladder to the neck, and 
casting off the guys and hauling-lines, cut off all com- 
miuni¢ation with the top.” 

We havé only to add to this animated description that, 
more fortunate than Peter Botte, Lieutenant Taylor 
and his friends effected their descent in perfect safety. 
The warm congratulations of their countrymen greeted 
them on their return from what our readers will probably 
agree with us in regarding as one of the most brilliant 
enterprises of this sort which have ever been recorded. 


tie 





Eminence attained by Men of low Origin.—Many of the 
most eminent men in literature, science, and art have sprung 
up in obscurity. Some will instantly occur to the mind from 
among the living as well as the dead who have laid society 
under the deepest obligations; but there are others whose 
claims are not so commonly remembered. It is calculated, 
for instance, thatabove a million and a half chaldron of coals 
aré annually consumed in London ; and the amazing exten- 
sion of the coal trade to meet such demands is to be traced 
to men called “ viewers,’ who have generally raised them- 
selves from lower situations. Machinery was absolutely 
necessary to obtain so many millions of tons of one of the 
first necessaries of life, and that at a rate exceedingly low, 
and this was provided by Newcomen the plumber, and 
Smeaton and Watt the watchmakers. The cheap and 
elegant garments, which give bread to about two millions of 
people, instead of fifty thousand, which raised the importa- 
tion of cotton wool from less than 2,000,000 to 200,000,000 


pounds per annum, and which increased the annual produce 


of the manufacture from £200,000 to £36,000,000, are to be 
traced through subsequent improvements, to Arkwright and 
Crompton the barbers, A rude and inconsiderable manu- 
facture was changed into an elegant art, and an important 

branch of national commerce, b ‘Wedgewood the potter. 
Inland navigation, which enabled manufacturers to import 
the raw materials and export the finished goods, was devised 
and executed by Brindley the mill-wright ; and it would be 
to accumulate a great number of instances in which 


easy 
persons of humble grade have greatly promoted the generat 


good, — Wilderspin's Early Discipline, p. ry : 
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[Magna Charta Island. 


Tue term Magna Charta is still a sound as familiar to 
the ears of all classes of Englishmen, as it has been 
to those of their forefathers for six hundred years. A 
good many persons, however, are probably more fami- 
liar with the sound than with the sense of the expression, 
and may be glad to have a short account of what Magna 
Charta is, 

John (the sixth son of Henry IL, and the great-great- 
grandson of the Conqueror), who obtained the throne in 
1199, on the death of his brother Richard I. (Coeur de 
Lion), was one of the most unprincipled and profligate 
characters in the line of our kings. If he did not owe 
his crown to an act of usurpation (for it would be unfair, 
considering the then unsettled state of the Jaw of succes- 
sion, to say that the claim of Arthur of Brittany, the 
son of his elder brother Geoffrey, was clearly better than 
his), there is at least every reason to believe that he did 
not scruple to secure it by the murder of his young 
nephew. The rest of his reign was worthy of its bad 
beginning. During the short intervals of prosperity 
which he enjoyed, he showed himself a licentious and 
heartless despot ; but for the most part he only escaped 
from one disaster to be overtaken by another, till poison, 
or, as other accounts say, a broken heart, brought him 
to an untimely grave. He was stripped of the posses- 
sions of his ancestors on the Continent by the King of 
France ; he was afterwards obliged to resign even his 
realm of England to the Pope; and, finally, he was 
beaten in a contest with his own subjects, and forced to 
accept of such terms as they chose to dictate. On all 
these occasions of adverse fortune, he demeaned himself 
with an abjectness equal to the arrogance which he dis- 
played at other times; and no shift was ever either too 
mean and perfidious on the one hand, or too impudent 
on the other, for him to avail himself of, as soon as an 
opportunity offered, to escape from his engagements. 
With all this want of principle, however, John was not 
without qualities fitted to give him an ascendancy over 
the popular mind. He was far from being deficient in 
the martial spirit and personal courage of his race; ill- 
directed as they were, his intellectual powers seem to 
have been acute and vigorous; and he could put on, 
when he chose, an affability of manner which took the 
multitude, Probably the truest picture we have of him 





is that which nas been drawn by Shakspeare. Our 
great dramatist, who knew so well how to put life into 
the dead forms of history, has represented him as selfish, 
unscrupulous, and cruel, but at the same time as displaying 
eminent ability, and a bravery worthy of a better cause. 

It was in the year 1214, soon after John had become 
reconciled to the Pope, and had délivered himself from 
excommunication, by consenting to hold his kingdom as 
a vassal to the see of St. Peter, that his renewed excesses 
of tyranny and oppression at length aroused against him 
the general indignation of his subjects, and determined 
them to take measures for the recovery of their liberties, 
There never was a more complete subjugation of any 
people than that of the Saxons of England by their 
Norman invaders. Not only was the vanquished country 
deprived of its political independence ; the inhabitants, 
individually, were stripped of their property, and re- 
duced almost to a state of slavery. In twenty years 
after William’s accession probably nine-tenths of the 
land in England had been transferred to the possession 
of Normans. It was a hundred years after that event 
before any person of that nation was preferred to any 
public office or employment. During the whole of this 
period the native English were treated by their foreign 
masters almost as an inferior race. 

The Saxons, however, still formed the great body 
of the population. The Conqueror’s military followers, 
although numerous enough to secure him the crown, 
and also in a short time to appropriate all the landed 
estates in England, were quite insufficient to supply the 
country with a new population. The consequence was 
that England remained England notwithstanding this 
subjugation. The Saxon blood and the Saxon tongue, 
although all was done for a long series of years that a 
tyrannical policy could do to tread both into the earth, 
were too strongly rooted to be thus destroyed, and both 
eventually rose and reclaimed their old inheritance. We 
are, in by far the greater part, Saxons in language and 
lineage to this day. 

The intermixture of the two races, or rather the ab- 
sorption of the foreigners into the mass of the native 
population, must have commenced in the course of the 
first half century after the conquest; and, by the time 
of John, the process must have been carried to a consix 
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derable length. This was the way in which the English 


re-conquered their conquerors. It is indeed surprising 
to find how early the national sentiment, which was 
thus generated, assumed entirely an English tone. It 
was for the rights and privileges of Englishmen that 
every struggle was waged which the subject carried on 
with the sovereign. ‘The Normans themselves never 
demanded the restitution of any thing Norman. The 
universal cry already was for the old laws and institu- 
tions of Saxon England—for the liberties which the 
country had enjoyed in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor. And to the perseverance with which this cry 
was urged, and the success with which it was at length 
crowned, it is owing that at this day our laws, as well 
as our blood and our language, are mainly Saxon. 

The heart of the nation, then, being thus set upon 
the recovery of its ancient freedom, a large body of the 
nobility, having made various previous arrangements, 
assembled towards the close of the year 1214, and 
probably, as Judge Blackstone thinks, on the 20th of 
November, being St. Edmund's day, in the abbey-church 
of Bury St. Edmonds, in Suffolk, on pretence of devo- 
tion, but in reality to enter into a solemn league against 
the throne. They swore on the high altar to wage war 
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against the King, until he should agree to their demands. 
On Epiphany-day (the 6th of January), 1215, they 
came in a body to London, and immediately sent a 
deputation to his majesty, who was then lodged in the 
Temple. Although alarmed at what he perceived to be 
the strength of the confederacy, John did not at once 
yield, but requested time to consider their proposals. A 
respite was granted him till the close of Easter. Mean- 
while both parties prepared themselves for the coming 
contest. But although the King obtained a prohibition 
against the proceedings of the barons from the Pope, he 
soon found that this spiritual aid was nearly all upon 
which he could count. The thunders of the Vatican 
were never much regarded, either in England or any 
other country, when directed against a really popular 
cause; and, in this instance, the admonition and me- 
naces of his Holiness were entirely unheeded. Imme- 
diately after Easter, which fell that year on the 19th of 
April, the barons had assembled at Stamford in Lincoln- 
shire with a numerous army; the Pope’s Jetters arrived 
the following week ; but on Monday, the 27th, the 
insurgents marched to Brackley in Northamptonshire, 
and there encamped, about fifteen miles from Oxford, 
where the King was. ' 





{Copy of the Seal of King John to the agreement with the Barons.] 
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[Fac-simile of the writing of Magna Charta.]} 


A deputation soon arrived from John desiring to 
know the reason of their assembling ; to which they made 
answer by a written exposition of their demands, accom- 
panied with an intimation that they would immediately 
proceed to seize the royal castles in the event of their 
suit not being complied with. Nothing definitive, how- 
ever, resulted from these negotiations. 

The barons, then, looking to the speedy commence- 
ment of warlike operations, chose one of their number, 
Robert Fitzwalter, the general of their army, under the 
title of Marshal of the army of God and of Holy 
Church. On the 5th of May, at Wallingford (other 
authorities say at Reading), they solemnly threw off their 
allegiance to the King. They then attacked the castle of 
Northampton, from which they were repulsed; but they 
took that of Bedford; and, marching thence to London, 
were admitted by the citizens, on Sunday the 24th (or as 
others say the 17th) of May 





By this time the King seems to have become con- 
vinced that further resistance would be vain, All had 
deserted him except seven lords, accompanied by whom 
he had retired to Odiham in Hampshire. In these cir- 
cumstances he sent a message to the confederated barons, 
promising compliance with their wishes, and soliciting a 
conference. - 

Tuesday, in Whitsuntide, being the 9th of June, was 
accordingly appointed as the day on which the two 
parties should meet to settle their differences, in the 
plain of Runnemede, which happened to lie about half 
way between Odiham and London, On the 8th the 
King came to Merton in Surrey, and there granted 
letters of safe-conduct to the barons. But it was after- 
wards agreed to defer the meeting till the Monday fol- 
lowing, and in the mean time the King went to Windsor. 
On that day, being Trinity Monday, the 15th of June, 
the sovereign and his revolted subjects took their places 
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opposite to, and at some distance from, each other on the 
appointed ground. ‘The barons came in great numbers ; 
but John was aceompanied only by a few followers. 

Hunnemede, of Runneymead, which these proceed- 
ings have made for ever famous, isa large plain on the 
southern bank of the Thames, in the parish of Egham 
in Surrey. It lies between the river and the town of 
Egtam.- During the last week of August it is used as 
a reee-ground ; amd the races seem to be of considerable 
antiquity. Hence the name has been supposed by some 
to mean Running Mead; but it is much more probable 
that it means the Mead of Council, from the Saxon 
Rune, it having, as our old historians state, been fre- 
quently before this the scene of conferences and debates 
on public affairs. 

‘The proceedings on the present occasion appear to 
have been commenced by the barons submitting their 
demands to the King, drawn up in the form of prelimi- 
nary articles of agreement, to which his majesty affixed 
his seal. ‘This interesting document is now in the 
British Museum. The seal attached to it is in a much 
more perfect state of preservation than those belonging 
to any of the stilt existing copies of the charter itself; 
and from it, accordingly, the representations in the pre- 
ceding page have been taken. 

These articles seem to have been then embodied in 
tlie form of a charter, being that which is commonly en- 
titled the Magna Charta Communium Libertatum, or 
Great Charter of the Common Liberties. Both docu- 
ments aré dated the 15th of June ; but it is stated by 
various authorities, that the charter was not actually 
sigued till the 19th. There is also a tradition that that 
cetemony did not take place on the plain of Runne- 
mede, but on a neighbouring isle in the Thames, still 
known from the circumstance by the name of Magna 
Charta, ot Charter, Island. A view of this island is 
given at the head of the present article. 

Copies of the charter were sent after its signature to 
each county, or at Teast to each diocese, in England ; 
but of these, we believe, only three are now. known to 
exist. Two are in the Museum, having formed part of 
the collection of Sir Robert Cotton, by whom one of 
them is said to have been recovered from the hands of a 
tailor, whem he was in the act of proceeding to cut down 
the parchment for measures. They are slightly injured 
by a fire which consumed a part of the Cottonian 
Library, before it was removed to its present depository ; 
the waxen seal which is attached to one of them having 
been partly melted by that accident. The other has 
only the slits by which the seal had been formerly 
fastened to it. There is a third copy in the Library of 
the Cathedral of Salisbury. 

‘The Great Charter, having been extorted chiefly by 
the power of the clergy and the nobility, contained, as 
was to be expected, various provisions highly favourable 
to the interests of both these classes. But these we 
Shall not at present stop to consider. The more im- 
portant and more interesting parts are those that refer 
to the body of the people. It is however to be recol- 
lected, that at this time probably the great majority of 
the inhabitants of England were still in what was called 
a state of villainage, that is to say, were the bondsmen 
and property of the landed proprietors upon whose 
estates they lived. The first great cause which operated 
in bringing about the extinction of villainage was the 
rise of towns. It was a privilege early granted to 
burghs in England, that any slave taking refuge in one 
of them, and residing there for a year and a day, became 
thereupon free. ‘These free towns or burghs accord- 
ingly were, at the time when Magna Charta was 
granted, the only places in the kingdom where any con- 
siderable number of the commonalty was to be found 
not in a state of bondage. To the clauses of the 

charter, therefore, which refer to the towns, we are 
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principally to look for the degree in which it established or 
extended popular freedom. None of the parties concerned 
in the transaction, certainly, entertained any idea of a 
general emancipation of the villains. ‘Those composing 
this part of the population were universally considered as 
mere goods or chattels, and as such not comprehended in 
the community at all. By one of the articles indeed of this 
very charter of the common liberties, the labourers by 
whom the land was cultivated are classéd along with the 
eattle and instruments of husbandry; the guardian of an 
heir who is a minor, it is declared, shall manage his estate 
without destruction and waste either of the men or goods, 
It is undeniable, therefore, that Magna Charta neither 
abolished slavery in England, nor contained any pro- 
vision tending im that direction; and it may therefore 
im one sense be asserted to have left the great body of 
the people in the same condition in which it found them. 
But in regard to the free population this is not a correct 
statement. One of the clauses assures to all cities, 
burghs, towns, and ports the enjoyment of their liberties 
and free customs both by land and water, for which 
till now they had been all regularly in the practice of 
paying a yearly tax or bribe to the crown. A consi- 
derable part of the royal revenue was derived from 
this source. Other articles promulgated various enact- 
ments decidedly favourable to the interests of commerce. 

But the article of Magna Charia which is to be con- 
sidered as most valuable in reference to the general 
liberties, for the sake both of the actual securities which 
it established, and the principles of which it involved 
the acknowledgment and proclamation, is that of the 
original of which we have given a fac-simile in the pre- 
ceding page: “ Nullus liber homo capiatur, vel. impri- 
sonetur, aut dissaisietur, aut utlugetur, aut exuletur, aut 
aliquo modo destruatur; nec super eum ibimus, nec 
super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium 
suorum vel per legem terre. Nulii vendemus, nulli ne- 
gabimus, aut differemus rectum aut judicium.” That is 
to say, in English, “‘ No freeman shall be apprehended, 
or imprisoned, or: disseised (deprived of any thing he 
possesses), or outlawed, or banished, or any way de- 
stroyed, nor will we go upon him, nor will. we send upon 
him (pronounce sentence against him, or allow. any of 
the judges to do so), except by the legal judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. To none will we sell, 
to none will we deny, te none will we delay right or 
justice.” This solemn recognition of the liberty of the 
subject at once laid, broad and deep, the foundations of 
a free constitution. Sir Edward Coke, we may remark, 
considered this clause to refer to all orders of the popula- 
tion equally, including even the villains, who, he argued, 
although bondsmen in relation to their masters, were free 
in so far as all others are concerned; but the principle 
involved in the concession was of more importance, even- 
tually at least, than the extent to which it became imme- 
diately operative. The principle was, that the subject had 
his rights as well as the sovereign, and that those of the 
one were as sacred as those of the other. There could 
be no absolute despotism so long as this principle was 
maintained. Vices in the government and in the con- 
stitution there might be still; but, at least, the unlimited 
power of the monarch was struck down and destroyed 
for ever. Magna Charta was therefore a great revo- 
lution upon the form of government established at the 
Conquest, and which had been maintained ever since 
that event. Up to the time of this charier every 
one of the wrongs which the article we have quoted 
condemns and declares shall no longer be tolerated, 
had been in constant use by the crown as engines 
of extortion and oppression. The actual relief, there- 
fore, which the charter conferred was far from inconsi- 
derable. But it was, in addition to this, the first blow 
given to the uncontrolled power of the crown, established 
by the Norman Conquest,—the first advantage which 
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the country gained and made good against the iron rule 
to which it was then subjected. And even what it left 
imperfect it gave the means of perfecting. It is upon 
this rock that our free constitution, as gradually evolved 
and completed in subsequent times, may be looked upon 
as having been reared. _ 





PASCAL. 


Tue 19th of June is the birth-day of Blaise Pascal, 
who was born at Clermont, the capital of Auvergne in 
France, in the year 1623. This extraordinary genius 
affords one of the most remarkable examples on record 
of intellectual precocity, and of great progress in know- 
ledge achieved even without the aid of a master. His 
father, who had been president of the provincial Court 
of Aids, had retired from that office and come with his 
family to Paris, principally that he might devote himself 
to the education of his son. From his earliest years the 
boy had manifested both a singular solidity and quick- 
ness of parts—not only inquiring, as most lively children 
will do, the reason of every thing, but showing a perfect 
capacity of distinguishing between a true explanation 
and one which consisted, as too many explanaticns 
given to children do, in merely substituting one set 
of words for another. Such verbal tricks or subterfuges 
never succeeded with Pascal. So surprising was the 
evidence which he gave in this way, of a searching, 
considering, and combining head, that his father was 
actually alarmed at it, and resolved to keep all know- 
ledge of the mathematics from him, lest that science of 
pure reason should engross his affections to the exclusion 
of all other learning. The natural bent of his genius, 
however, was too strong to be thus controlled. He had 
already begun to investigate for himself the phenomena 
of physical nature. One day when he was only in his 
eleventh year his attention was struck while sitting at 
dinner by the sound emitted from a plate which some one 
had struck by accident with a knife, and especially by its 
instant cessation when the plate was touched with the 
hand. He immediately began to reflect and experi- 
ment upon the subject; and he kad soon noted down 
so many facts and observations as formed a little trea- 
tise, the soundness as well as the ingenuity of which 
was considered by good judges to do him great credit. 
He now began to importune his father to teach him 
mathematics; but all the information the latter would give 
him was merely an explanation, at his earnest request, 
of the general nature and objects of the science. Such 
a nint was enough for the inventive genius of this won- 
derful boy. ‘ He forthwith,” says one of the writers of 
his life (the author of the Preface to his Treatise on the 
Equilibrium of Fluids), “ began meditating on the sub- 
ject during his hours of recreation; and being alone in 
the apartment in which he was accustomed to play, he 
took a bit of charcoal and drew figures upon the floor, 
endeavouring, for example, to discover the way of 
making a circle perfectly round, a triangle of which all 
the sides and angles should be equal, and to perform 
other such problems. All this he found out very easily ; 
and then he set himself to ascertain the proportions of 
different figures to each other. In pursuing these in- 
quiries he called a circle a round, a line a bar, and 
named the other figures in the same manner. From 
this he proceeded to axioms, and finally to demon- 
strations ; and, thus left entirely to himself, he actually 
made his way to the proposition (the 32d of the Ist 
book of Euclid), of which it is the object to show that 
the three angles of any triangle are equal to two right 
ones. When he had arrived at this stage of his progress, 
his father by chance entered the room where he was, and 
found him so absorbed in his diagrams that it was a con- 
siderable time before he perceived that any one was 
present. His father’s surprise may be conceived when, in 
answer to the first question he asked him, the boy told 
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him that he was endeavouring to prove the proposition 
we have mentioned. The further explanations which 
he received only increased his astonishment, as his son 
traced to him step by step the manner in which he 
had advanced to the point where he now was. He 
quitted the room without being able to utter a word, 
and proceeding immediately to the house of his 
intimate friend M. le Pailleux, who was a very able 
mathematician, he related with much emotion what he 
had just learned and witnessed. M. le Pailleux was 
not less surprised than he himself had been, and im- 
plored his friend no longer to endeavour to repress so 
strong a disposition to the cultivation of science, but at 
once to permit his son to have access to the requisite 
books. Overcome by this reasoning, M. Pascal imme- 
diately put Euclid’s Elements into the hands of the boy, 
who was as yet only twelve years of age. Never did 
any young person read a romance with more avidity 
and more ease than Pascal read his Euclid, now that he 
had got hold of it.” The result, the writer goes on to 
inform us, was, that he now appeared regularly at the 
weekly meetings held by the most eminent scientific 
men then in Paris; nor were the new observations 
which he contributed either less numerous or of less 
value than those of any of his associates. Still it was 
only his hours of recreation which his father allowed 
him to devote to geometry. The principal part of his 
time continued to be occupied in the study of the lan- 
guages. His progress in science, however, was so 
great, that at sixteen he wrote a book on conic sections, 
with the depth and general excellence of which Descartes 
was so much struck that he would scarcely believe that 
it had not been written by the father instead of the son. 
At nineteen he invented his famous machine for per- 
forming arithmetical caculations, a contrivance of won- 
derful ingenuity. Some years after he followed up and 
completed the grand discoveries of Galileo and Torricelli 
on the weight of the air, by proving experimentally that 
the mercury in the barometer fell on the instrument 
being carried to- an elevated situation, the balancing 
atmospheric column being thereby diminished. But 
Pascal’s bodily constitution had from his birth been one 
of great delicacy, and the ardour with which he had 
pursued his studies at ‘ength begun to tell upon his 
health with alarming effect. Neither the advice of his 
physicians nor the entreaties of his friends were able 
to draw him from his books; and his exquisitely sus- 
ceptible mind soon exhibited symptoms of being not 
unaffected by the shattered condition of its tenement. 
His piety, which had always been deep and earnest, 
now assumed a character of gloom and melancholy, 
which was permanently impressed upon it by an 
accident that befel him as he was one day riding in 
his carriage along the Pont de Neuilly. The horses 
becoming unruly at a part of the bridge where the 
parapet was wanting, plunged into the Seine, and he 
only escaped being dragged along with them to instant 
destruction by the traces breaking. From this moment 
he renounced the world, and gave himself up to pre- 
paration for that death by which he had been so nearly 
overtaken. Still, however, the light of his noble genius, 
although eclipsed, was not extinguished. It was after 
these new fancies had attacked him that he solved the 
difficult problem of determining the curve described 
by any particular point in a revolving wheel, known 
among mathematicians by the name of the cycloid. 
It was also long after this that he composed his cele- 
brated Provincial Letters (as they have been called) 
against the Jesuits, a splendid work, which has perhaps 
contributed more to his fame among general readers 
than any thing else he has done, and which is universally 
acknowledged to have placed him in the very first 
rank of the classic writers of his country. The work 
called his ‘ Thoughts,’ likewise, was the product of 
this season of gloom and delusion,—being made up 
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of detached remarks which he was in the habit of 
committing to bits of paper as they occurred to him. 
At length, after a long illness, brought on and fed by 
the most pitiable mortifications, in the course of which 
he was wasted toa shadow, the last thread of life gave 
way on the 19th of August, 1662, when the amiable 
and gifted enthusiast had little more than completed 
the thirty-ninth year of his age. 


Spring.—The following description of spring almost grown 
into summer, is by Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, 
who lived in the latter end of the fifteenth and beginning of 
the sixteenth centuries, and modermzed by Dr. Warton. 
“Fresh Aurora issued from her saffron bed and ivory house. 
She was clothed in a robe of crimson and violet colour; the 
eape vermilion, and the border purple. She opened the 
windows of her handsome hall, overshadowed with roses and 
filled with balm or nard. At the same time the crystal gates 
of heaven were thrown open to illumine the world. It was 
glorious to see the winds appeased, the sea becalmed, the 
soft season, the serene firmament, the still air, and the 
beauty of the watery scene. The silver-scaled fishes, in the 
gravel gliding hastily, as it were, from the heat, or seen 
through clear streams, with fins shining brown as cinnabar, 
and chisel-tails darted here and there. The new lustre 
* enlightening all the land, beamed on the small pebbles on 
the sides of rivers, and on the strands, which looked like 
beryl, while the reflection of the rays played on the banks in 
variegated gleams. The bladed soil was embroidered with 
various hues. Both wood and forest were darkened with 
boughs, which reflected from the ground gave a shadowy 
lustre to the red rocks. Towns, turrets, battlements, and 
high pinnacles of churches, castles and of every fair city, 
seemed to be painted; and, together with every bastion and 
story, expressed their own shapes on the plains. The glebe, 
fearless of the northern blasts, spread her broad bosom. The 
corn-erops and the new-sprung barley reclothed the earth 
with a gladsome garment. The variegated vesture of the 
valley clothed the cloven furrow, and the barley-lands were 
diversified with flowery weeds. The meadow was besprinkled 
with rivulets, and the fresh moisture of the dewy night 
restored the herbage which the cattle had cropped in the 
day. The blossoms in the blowing garden trusted their 
heads to the protection of the young sun. Rank ivy leaves 
overspread the walls of the rampart. The blooming hawthorn 
clothed all the thorns in flowers. The budding clusters of 
the tender grapes hung end-long, y their tendrils, from the 
trellices. The germs of the ees unlocking, expanded 
themselves into the foliage of riature’s tapestry. There was 
a soft verdure after balmy showers. The flowers smiled in 
various colours on the bending stalks; some red, others 
marked like the blue and wavy sea, speckled with red and 
white, or bright as gold. The daisy embraided her little 
coronet. The grass stood embattled with banewort; the 
seeded down flew from the dandelion. Young weeds 
appeared among the leaves of the strawberries and gay 
gilliflowers. The rose-buds, putting forth, offered their red 
vernal lips to be kissed; and diffused fragrance from the 
crisp scarlet that surrounded their golden seeds. Lilies, 
with white curling tops, showed their crests open. The 
odorous vaper moistened the silver webs that hung from the 
leaves. The plain was powdered with round dewy pearls. 
From every bud, scion, herb, and flower bathed in liquid 
fragrance, the bee sucked sweet honey. The swans cla- 
moured amid the rustling reeds, and searched all the lakes 
and grey rivers where to build their nests. The red bird of 
the sun lifted his coral crest, crowing clear among the plants 
and bushes, picking his food from every path, and attended by 
his wives Tappa and Partlet. The painted peacock with 
gaudy plumes unfolded his tail like a bright wheel en- 
shrouded in his silver feathers, resembling the marks of the 
hundred eyes of Argus. Among the boughs of the twisted 
olive, the small birds framed the artful nest, or along the 
thick hedges, or rejoiced with their merry mates in the tall 
oaks. In the secret nook, or in the clear windows of glass, 
the spider full busily wove her sly net to ensnare the gnat or 
fly. Under the boughs that screen the valley, or within 
the pale-enclosed park, the nimble’ deer trooped in ranks, 
the harts wandered through the thick wood, shaws, and 
the young fawns followed the dappled does; kids slipped 
through the briars after the roes, and in the pastures and 
leas the lambs bleated to their dams. The ring-dove coos 
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in the tall copse; the starling whistles her varied descant ; 
the sparrow chirps in the clefted wall; the goldfinch and 
linnet fill the.skies; the cuckoo cries; the quail twitters ; 
while rivers, shaws, and every dale resound ; and the tender 
branches tremble on the trees, at the song of the birds and 
the buzzing of the bees.” , 





Human Life—Pliny has compared a river to human life. 
I have never read the passage in his works, but I have been 
a hundred times struck with the analogy, particularly amidst 
mountain scenery. The river, small and clear in its origin, 
gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, and wantons 
and meanders through a wild and picturesque country, 
nourishing only the uncultivated tree or Geer be its dew or 
spray. In this, its state of infancy and youth, it may be 
compared to the human mind, in which fancy and strength 
of imagination are predominant—it is more beautiful than 
useful. When the different rills or torrents join, and descend 
into the plain, it becomes slow and stately in its movements ; 
it is applied to move machinery, to irrigate meadows, and to 
bear upon its bosom the stately barge; in this mature state 
itis deep, strong, and useful. As it flows on towards the 
sea, it loses its force and its motion, and at last, as it were, 
becomes lost and mingled with the mighty abyss of waters. 

One might pursue the metaphor still further and say, that 
in its origin, its thundering and foam, when it carries down 
clay from the bank and becomes impure, it resembles the 
youthful mind, affected by dangerous passions. And the 
influence of a lake in calming and clearing the turbid water 
may be compared to the effect of reason in more mature life, 
when the tranquil, deep, cool, and unimpassioned mind is 
freed from its fever, its troubles, bubbles, noise, and foam. 
And, above all, the sources of a river, which may be con- 
sidered as belonging to the atmosphere, and its termination 
in the ocean, may be regarded as imaging the divine origin 
of the human mind, and its being ultimately returned to and 
lost in the Infinite and Eternal “intelligence from which it 
originally sprung.—Davy. 


The Trout.—The varieties of the common trout are almost 
infinite; from the great lake trout, which weighs above sixty 
or seventy pounds, to the trouts of the little mountain brook, 
or small mountain lake, or tarn, which is scarcely larger than 
the finger. The smallest trout spawn nearly at the same 
time with the larger ones, and their ova are of the same size; 
but in the large trout there are tens of thousands, and in the 
small one rarely as many as forty,—often from ten to forty. 
So that in the physical constitution of these animals, their 
production is diminished, as their food is small in quantity ; 
and it is remarkable that the ova of the large and beautiful 
species which exist in certain lakes, and which seem always 
to associate together, appear to produce offspring, which, in 
colour, form, and power of growth and reproduction, resemble 
the parent fishes, and they generally choose the same river for 
their spawning. Thus in the lake of Guarda, the Benacus of 
the ancients, the magnificent trout, or Salmo fario, wnich in 
colour and appearance is like a fresh run salmon, spawns in 
the river at Riva, beginning to run up for that purpose in 
June, and continuing to do so all the summer; and this 
river is fed by streams from snow and glaciers in the Tyrol, 
and is generally foul: whilst the small spotted common 
trouts, which are likewise found in this lake, go into the smalt 
brooks, which have their sources not far off, and in which, it 
is probable, they were originally bred. I have seen taken in 
the same net,’ small fish of both these varieties, which were 
as marked as possible in their characters ; one silvery, like 
a young salmon, blue on the back, and with small black spots 
only ; the other, with yellow belly and red spots, and an 
olive-coloured back. . I have made similar observations in 
other lakes, particularly in that of the Traun near Gmiinden, 
and likewise at Loch Neah in Ireland. Indeed, considering 
the sea trout as the type of the species trout, I think all the 
other true trouts may not improperly be considered as 
varieties, where the differences of food’and of habits have 
occasioned, in a long course of ages, differences of shape and 
colours, transmitted to offspring in the’same’ manner, as in 
the variety of dogs, which may all be referred to one primi- 
tive type —Davy. 





®,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lineoln’s-Inn Kields. 4 
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